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TO MARY A LIVERMORE. 





BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


These lines are part of a little Easter greeting 
in rhyme sent to Mrs, Livermore last year. They 
were not written for publication; but they ex- 
press, however imperfectly, the feelings that fill 
many hearts to-day.) 

When drums and cannon shook the land, 
Beneath her strong aud tender hand 

A myriad sick men rose to life, 

Sore wounded in the deadly strife. 


Then Peace her banner white unfurled, 
But still stern warfare filled the world— 
‘“& moral warfare with the crime 

And folly of an evil time.’’ 


The accents of her silver tongue 

Like Gabriel’s warning trumpet rung; 
In hearts long dead in sloth and sin 

She bade a nobler life begin; 

Good causes, drooping, sick to death, 
Were fired and quickened by her breath. 
Our Great-Heart of reform was she, 

W ho led our hosts to victory. 


The world the noble story knows 

Of how she cheered the soldiers’ woes, 
And in the warfare against wrong 
Was ever heaven’s champion strong. 
But angels in her record write 

The golden deeds she bides from sight. 
In ways the great world never knew, 
Her kindness, silent as the dew, 

Has fallen on many a hopeless heart, 
And bid despair and grief depart. 


Dear friend, my words are poor and weak 
Of such a life as yours to speak— 

But take the tribute from my heart; 

And think that in it bear their part 

My father and my mother too. 

All three wish Easter joys to you! 


_o- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The funeral of Mrs. Livermore was held 
in the First Congregational Church of Mel- 
rose, Mass., on May 25. The city was in 
mourning, the flags at half-mast, the 
schools and places of business closed. 
The G. A. R. Post carried the coffin to 
the church, The pall-bearers were Wil- 
liam Lloyd and Francis J. Garrison, Rev. 
Charles G. Ames and Henry B. Blackwell. 
There was a great crowd, including many 
persons of distinction, Rev. Dr. E. A. Hor- 
ton preached the funeral sermon, In 
accordance with Mrs. Livermore’s wish, 
the remains were afterwards cremated. 





According to William Dutcher, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies, the killing of white herons 
for aigrettes is now going on in Florida 
as it was years ago. New York City is 
the great centre for the distribution of 
heron plumage, and if the trade could be 
stopped there, much could be done to pro- 
tect the heron. Efforts have been made 
for the passage by the New York Legis- 
lators of a bill prohibiting the sale of 
aigrettes, but without success. Women 
ought to combine to refuse to wear ai- 
grettes. That would effectually protect 
the beautiful white heron, which is now 
threatened with extinction. 
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MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


Mary Ashton Rice was born in Boston, 
Mass., Dec. 19, 1821. Her father, Timotby 
Rice, of Northfield, Mass., was of Welsh 
descent, and had served in the U.S. Navy 
during the war of 1812-15. He was tall 
aud large, ‘‘prodigiously strong and mas- 
sive, a kind of blond giant, fluent in 
speech, and talking with much power.’’ 
From him she doubtless inherited her 
strength and stature, and something of 
her gift of language. Her mother, Zebiah 
Vose Glover Ashton, was the daughter of 
Capt. Nathaniel Askton, of London, Eng- 
land; a gentle woman, wise in the man- 
agement of children, and with much quiet 
force of character. A streak of ‘‘woman’s 
rights’? bad shown itself alr ady in Mrs, 
Livermore’s maternal grandmother, Cap- 
tain Ashton, who was intensely English, 
married a Boston woman. He bad the 
legal right to require her to follow him to 
England; but she was so attached to her 
native land that she would not leave it, 
and he did not try to compel her. Till 
late in life he was constantly vibrating 
between the old world and the new, and 
seemed to Mrs. Livermore’s childish im- 
agination to be ‘‘forever standing with one 
foot on the sea and one on dry land, like 
the angel of the apocalypse.”’ 

Mrs. Livermore was well born. Her 
parents were happily mated. Her father 
imagined that he ruled the household, 
and his wife never disputed it, but as a 
matter of fact he always did what she 
wished, At family prayers at night and 
morning he always prayed, ‘Bless the 
united heads of this family!”’ 

The children were required to read the 
Bible through once a year. Mrs. Liver- 
more did it from the age of seven till she 
was 23, and remembered so much of it 
that to the end of her life she was known 
as ‘the Family Concordance.’’ She early 
developed a gift for reading and composi- 
tion, and before she was ten years old she 
had written anniversary hymns that were 
sung and circulated, and children’s stories 
that found their way into print. Io her child- 
ish play she delighted to conduct church 
services and to preach. She would arrange 
the sticks of wood in the wood-bouse to rep- 
resent a congregation, and preach to them 
by the hour, till she was faint with emo- 
tion. “If that girl were only a boy,” said 
her father, **I would educate her for the 
ministry, for she has it in her.’’ It was 
no wonder; she had generations of Bap- 
tist ministers behind her. Her father 
could not foresee that she was destined to 
preach to a wider audience than could be 
sreached from any single pulpit. 

She was strong and active, loving study 





and play, but hating housework, sewing, 


and fine clothes. If her boots were shiny, 
she would go through mud to dull them; 
and she would secretly pluck out the 
flowers and ribbons from her Sunday hat. 
She already began to show the chivalry 
toward the weak that distinguished her in 
later life. She says in her autobiography: 

It gave my mother great anxiety, as it 
did my father, that under all my small 
experiments was a determination to take 
care of myself. I was not willing to bea 
burden to anybody, and was willing and 
desirous to assume the burdens of others, 
if they were not too heavy. I came hon- 
estly by these traits, for | inherited them 
from my mother. If I took home from 
school a weak, sick, poor or ill-dressed 
child, or one who was likely to become 
the butt of ridicule, or receive the insults 
of rough companions, it was sura not only 
of my championship, but of my mother’s 
kindness, who rendered substantial aid. 
If the big boys attempted any sort of mis- 
doing to the dubious procession of un- 
kempt and ragged children who accom- 
panied me to and from school, I did not 
hesitate to lay hands on the strongest of 
them. I became judge, jury and execu- 
tioner immegiately, and soon created 
among them a wholesome fear of me. 
My mother did better. She went to head- 
quarters with her complaints to the 
teachers, and ended the petty persecutions 
to which the ill-clad, ill-looking and ill- 
faring children of a schoo! are often sub- 
ject. 

Her school compositions were so good 
that the teacher refused to believe they 
were her own until he had shut her up 
alone with a slate and made her write one 
on an assigned subject. At fourteen she 
graduated from the Hancock grammar 
school, receiving one of the six medals 
distributed for good scholarship. There 
were then no high, normal, or Latin 
schools for girls, and their admission to 
college was not even suggested. She was 
sent to the Female Seminary in Charles- 
town, Mass., sometimes irreverently called 
the rib factory, because so many theologi- 
cal students went there for wives. She 
completed the four years’ course in two, 
and was then elected a member of the 
faculty, as teacher of Latin and French. 
While teaching she continued her studies 
in Latin, Greek and metaphysics under 
tutors. This was highly disapproved, she 
tells us, especially by the women. ‘They 
lacked language to express their poor 
opinion of a girl who desired to study 
Latin or Greek.’’ They asked her father, 
*Do you think it will help her to be a 
better woman?’ He answered, “I am 
sure it will not hinder her!’’ and he 
staunchly upheld her in her wish for a 
higher education. He also forbade his 
daughters to wear the tight stays, low 
necks and tbin-soled shoes that were 
then the fashion. When Mrs. Livermore 
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MRS. LIVERMORE ON HELPFULNESS. 


| Women are filled with a divine passion 
for being helpful. They have not merely 
| toiled for our soldiers all through the bot 
| summer weather, but in innumerable de- 
| partments of philanthropy and reform 
| they are doing everything in their power 
| to put a lever under the lowest stratum of 
| society and to raise it. And all this is but 
| the begioning. I see our young women 
| growing up with this large-heartedness 
| and passion to help, and it ail points to 
| the larger opportunities for usefulness for 
| women that are coming. 
| People talk about the descent into old 

age, and I used to suppose that it was a 
descent—that you went up fora while, and 
reached the summit, and then began to go 
down; but my life has been all up and up. 
In spite of the drawbacks of old age, the 
sense of infirmity that haunts you contin- 
ually, the feeling that you cannot do half 
what you used to—in spite of all this I 
never felt happier or more cheerful, or 
more full of faith that after all this clash- 
ing and discord, the future will come out 
like the sun after a storm. Women are to 
be more, and do more, and stand side by 
side with their brothers, and spur them 
op. 

Since women are already able to do so 
much, why not stop talking about suf- 
frage? people sometimes ask me. Because 
legal injustice always begets social injus- 
tice. In every statute book we are put 
down as legally inferior. Do you deny it? 
Who shall not vote? Women and idiots; 
women and paupers; women and crimi- 
nals, unless pardoned out, In what a 
category we are placed! The ballot is the 
synonym and symbol of equality in a re- 
public. We must have this symbol of 
equality before women can do their best 
work in any department of life. Now, 
they are most of the time trying to undo 
the mischief done by others, or by the law. 
Women are allowea to look after the de- 
fectives and unfortunates, but they want 
to get back behind the causes of pauper- 
ism and insanity, and in nine-tenths of the 
cases these result from bad laws. 

Women have no antagonism towards 
men. We love men quite as well as we 
ought to, and often better. We condone 
even too much, They only need to beckon 
at any moment, and we are ready to rush 
to help tu the uttermost. It is this very 
wish to help that makes us long for the 
ballot. 

During the Civil War, the major of the 
20th Indiana Regiment was brought to my 
house in Chicago, with seven partly healed 
wounds, received at Gettysburg. In his 
eagerness to get home, he had started be- 
fore he was fit to travel. He got as far as 
Chicago, and every wound reopened. 
His mother was a friend of mine, and I 
took himin. He told me that in the be- 
ginning of the battle his regiment was 
stationed on a hill among the reserves. 
The smoke hid the battlefield; they could 
not see what was going on, and the 
screaming of the shells was so terrible 
that he found himself trembling with fear. 
He said to the comrade nearest him, 
‘“‘When we are ordered into action, if I 
start to run away, shoot me. Promise 
me that you will!’ His friend answered, 
‘*Make me the same promise, for I am in 
the same condition.’’ After awhile the 
smoke blew away, and they could see, on 
a hill opposite, other reserves, including 
the 18th Indiana. Presently the other 
reserves were ordered down, and the major 
cried, ‘‘Boys, there goes the 18th [Indiana 
into the fight!’ It was a magnificent 
sight. Down they came, like one man, 
till the masked battery opened fire on 
them. The grape and canister tore 
through them, mowing great swaths. On 
they went, keeping step and time, making 
their way around the great mounds of 
dead. And the 20th Indiana watched in 
agony the slaughter of their comrades 
and friends, and the major cried, ‘‘O God, 
why don’t they call us reserves into 
action? We could charge down the hill 
and spike those guns!”’ [ think of this as 
I read the papers; I think of it as I go 
among the slums. I say to myself, ‘‘O 
God, why do not these beloved men, the 
halves of ourselves, call on us, their re- 
serves? We could save them!’’ The same 
lesson comes to us from our sick and 
wounded soldiers; it comes to us in all 
work for the uplifting of society. It is 
this that makes me—now facing my 78th 
birthday—still keep asking that we wom- 
en may be classed not with State prison 
convicts, but with the men of our own 
households, whom we have helped to 
make and rear.—Mary A. Livermore. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss MARIE J. LEHMANN had the 
honor of giving the salutatory address at 
the recent commencement exercises of the 
College of Pharmacy, New Orleans, La. 
Three of the twenty graduates on this oc- 
casion were women. 


Mrs. JosSerpuineE K, Henry, well known 
as a worker for woman suffrage in Ken- 
tucky, has contributed an article to a lo- 
cal paper in which she scores the absurd, 
injurious and inartistic features of wom- 
an’s dress. She describes our hats as 
*‘tilted up or turned down at a ridiculous 
angle, and so loaded with a riot of dead 
birds, flowers and vegetables as to look as 
if a cyclone had passed over them.”’ 


MARIA SANDOVAL DE ZAREO, the only 
woman who has been admitted to practise 
at the Mexican bar, is taking an active 
part in a new movement fur the suppres- 
sion of bull-fighting in that republic. In 
behalf of the Mexican branch of the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, organized a year ago, she has 
drawn up a memorial to the government 
asking that these exhibitions of brutality 
either be suppressed or be made less re- 
volting by municipal regulation. 


Mrs. HARRIET FARRIE, of Somerville, 
Mass, was recently presented with the 
golden souvenir spoon which the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution bestow 
on ‘‘real daughters.’’ Mrs, Farrie is nine- 
ty-eight years of age. But for impaired 
eyesight she retains all her faculties, and 
her memory is remarkable. Alert physi- 
cally and mentally, animated and happy, 
she does not seem older than seventy. 
She retains interesting recollections of her 
father, Josiah Bemis, who took part in 
the battle of Lexington, and later built 
Nix’s Mate in Boston Harbor, and the old 
Court-House. 


MArRy AvuGustTa Scott, inthe New York 
Nation, states that ‘the Council of Newn- 
ham College have sent a circular to their 
alumne informing them that Trinity Col- 
lege, University of Dublin, offers degrees 
to those students of Newnham and Girton 
who have passed degree examinations of 
the University of Cambridge. Three stu- 
dents of Newnham College at once availed 
themselves of the opportunity and became 
graduates of Trinity College, Dublin, on 
the first occasion possible, in 1904. As 
the offer is open to Cambridge women 
until 1907 only, and is coincident with the 
opening of the degrees of Trinity College 
to women, it looks much like a bid from 
Dublin for women students.’’ Oxford 
and Cambridge are behind the times in 
forcing their women students to go else- 
where for degrees. 


Miss JANE CAMPBELL writes: ‘‘During 
May, after the Philadelphia Suffrage So- 
ciety had adjourned for the season, the 
New Century Club of Kennett Square sent 
it a cordial invitation to attend a Reci- 
procity meeting on June 1, at 10 A, M., 
at ‘Cedarcroft,’ Bayard Taylor’s beauti- 
ful old place in Chester County. All the 
members of the Society are invited. Box 
luncheon, Trojleys leave Kennett Square 
for Cedarcroft every hour. It has been 
impossible to notify all the members, 
though a number have signified their in- 
tention of going. The New Century Club 
of Philadelphia has also been invited, 
though the official invitation reached it 
also after its last meeting. The noteworthy 
feature of this invitation of the Kennett 
Square Club is that it is the first time the 
whole Society has been invited to a club 
Reciprocity meeting, other than a suffrage 
meeting held by a suffrage society.” 


Miss NoRA STANTON BLatTcH, grand- 
daughter of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
and president of the Cornell University 
Political Equality League, will graduate in 
June. She will be the first woman to go 
through the civil engineering course at 
Cornell. The Sigma Pai list is just out, 
and her name is init. This is the honor 
conferred for original work and high schol- 
arship. Miss Nora gets it especially for 
her thesis, which ig on an almost un- 
worked field in hydraulics. For a year 
she has carried on experiments in the 
laboratory on the problem how much a 
flow of water is retarded by the solid mat- 
ter held in suspension. Miss Nora enjoys 
vigorous health, and isa particularly fine 
swimmer. Her mother and grandmother 
have both been active advocates of equal 
rights for women. By the way, who was 
it that said the children of woman suf- 
fragists were apt to be physically or men- 
tally defective? 
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STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING, 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Woman’s JournaL will be held at the 
office, 3 Park St., Room 16, Boston, on Mon- 
day, June 5, 1905, at 11 4. M. The stock- 
ho!ders are respectfully invited to attend. 

By order of the directors. 

Jutia Warp Howe, President. 

CATHARINE WILDE, Clerk. 


PTR AOL SD ATES 0 BERS RIB 
MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


We have lost a leader. America mourns 
one of the brightest, bravest, most beroic 
personalities that bave ever had their 
birthplace on its soil. She will rank in 
history with Otis and the Adamses, with 
Garrison and Phillips. As they devoted 
their lives to National Independence and 
Antislavery, she gave hers to Temperance 
and the Sanitary Commission in the war 
for the Union, and afterwards to the even 
more fundamental work for the enfran- 
chisement of women. In her death lib- 
erty, justice, temperance and peace feel 
the departure of one of their most illus- 
trivus advocates. Her daughters are be- 
reft of a wise and loving mother; her 
friends of a loyal and faithful co-worker; 
all women of a powerful advocate of their 
equal rights, and America of a shining 
exemplar of the twentieth-century woman 
under democratic institutions. 

Think what the world would have lost, 
if Mary Ashton Rice (Livermore) had been 
born a century earlier, without the oppor- 
tunity to supplement her devotion to hus- 
band and family with far-reaching public 
activity! No man or woman of her gener- 
ation addressed audiences so numerous, on 
topics so varied and inspiring. Her in- 
fluence has moulded the thoughts of 
millions. 

It will always be to her old comrades a 
precious memory that only a few days 
before her departure, she braved physical 
disability and the shadow of approaching 
dissolution to say a few words of affection, 
love and congratulation to her co-workers 
at the Suffrage Festival in Faneuil Hall 
week before last. She will be widely 
missed. But her life will be an inspiration 
to the women and mén of coming genera- 
tions. H. B. B. 


RAEI IE EE SO TS 
MASSACRE VERSUS CIVILIZATION. 


The hearts of all humane men and wom- 
en are saddened during these pleasant 
spring days by the ominous shadow of a 
frightful impending catastrophe which we 
are powerless to avert. Fifty thousand 
men, well meaning as men go, imprisoned 
in costly cages, are seeking each other on 
the high seas in order to burn, drown, and 
tear each other to pieces. The hard earn- 
ings of millions of workers, the resources 
of two great nations have been taxed to 
pay the cost. One hundred thousand un- 
enfranchised women—mothers, wives, sis- 
ters, and daughters,—are awaiting in sus- 
pense the ruin of their homes. Many 
thousand innocent children will become 
fatherless. The financial future of un- 
born generations is mortgaged. And for 
what end? To create an artificial tornado, 
a manufactured earthquake, a wholesale 
shipwreck, a railroad collision multiplied 
a thousand fold, in order thereby to settie 
a controversy between selfish rulers who 
live in luxury and take special pains to 
protect their personal safety meanwhile! 

Is it not time that civilized men and 
women use rational foresight and remove 
the cause of such needless waste of human 
life and treasure? For the cause is re 
movable; the preventive simple and ef- 
fective. Having already established every. 
where courts of domestic appeal, is it not 
time for nations to establish similar courts 
with jurisdiction over international con- 
troversies? 

Order is heaven’s first law. Govern- 
meutis order. Even despotism is prefera- 

le to social chaos. Five hundred years 
ago, before courts of justice were estab- 
lished in Europe, private war prevailed, 
In the absence of an International Court, 
or of arbitration treaties, there is no arbi- 
ter of controversy but brute force, and 
war is unavoidable. 

Our country is not without responsibil- 
ity for the present contest in the far East. 
At the close of the war between China and 
Japan, when the piratical designs of Rus- 
sia and other Continental powers became 
apparent, Great Britain and Japan invited 
our government to unite with them to 





prevent the dismembership of China and 
to maintain an ‘“‘open door’’ for the com- 
merce of the world. This we declined to 
do. Had we done so, the grab-game in 
which Russia, Germany, France and Eng- 
land subsequently participated, would not 
have taken place. The Boxer uprising, 
which our government was forced to take 
part in suppressing, followed as a protest 
against European spoliation of Chinese 
territory, and resulted in the onward 
march of Russia to the Pacific. If our 
government at that critical period had 
consented to stand for ‘“‘reciprocity and 
the open door,’’ there would have been 
no Boxer uprising, and no war to-day be- 
tween Russia and Japan. 

Itjwas unfortunate that our Senate, this 
year, impelled by jealousy of the execa- 
tive, refused to ratify the arbitration 
treaties. Let us hope that Congress, when 
it convenes, will take steps to revive those 
treaties, or to reopen the Hague Confer- 
ence for the establishment and perpetua- 


tion of international peace. 
H. B. B. 


MRS. LIVERMORE ON EQUAL RIGHTS. 








Mrs. Mary A, Livermore, in the Arena, 
some years ago, reviewed the common 
objections to equal rights for women, and 
her arguments are equally good to-day. 
She said in part: 


During the last fifty years, the evolution 
of woman has lifted her out of a legal 
relation to man which was that of a ser- 
vant to a master, or a ward to a guardian, 
To-day she stands by his side a disfran- 
chised citizen, Every step of her advance 
from slavery to her present partial free- 
dom has been hotly contested. Every rag 
of prejudice and every threadbare scrap 
of objectlon are brought into requisition 
when women demand their rights, al- 
though they have been shrivelled a hun- 
dred times in the scorching fires of the 
last forty years’ debate. Let us look ata 
few of them. 

Women do not want to vote, and will not 
vote. The women of Wyoming, who have 
full suffrage, vote in larger proportion 
than do the men, and have done so for the 
last twenty years. More than 50,000 wom- 
en of Massachusetts have petitioned for 
woman suffrage, and an immense number 
in all the States, collectively. Not more 
than half the men of the country can be 
induced to register or vote, except on 
some exciting occasion like a presidential 
election. As far as they have had oppor- 
tunity, women have certainly, thus far, 
done as well as men. 

The best women will not vote, and all the 
bad women will. It is the best women of 
America aud Europe who are working to 
obtain suffrage for women. Will they not 
be likely to use what they are striving so 
earnestly to win for themselves and their 
sex? And why should not bad women 
vote, since bad men are always certain to 
be found at the polls? But if bad women 
do vote, they will only constitute a very 
small minority of the sex. For at one of 
the annual conferences of ihe National 
Prison Reform Association, it was stated 
by the secretary that while about 54,000 
men are to-day in the penitentiaries of the 
United States, there are only about 5,000 
women. Good women hold the balance of 
moral power in our land. 

If women vote, it will divide the family, 
But women are allowed to choose their 
own religion. There has always been 
more contention over religion than over 
politics. Yet very frequently the wife is 
@ communicant of one church, and the 
husband of another, or of none. But the 
family is not disrupted, and it is evident 
from the seeming harmony of the house- 
hold that the two have ‘agreed to disa- 
gree.”’ 

Women will only vote as their husbands 
or fathers do. This is saying simply that 
women have no preferences of their own, 
and would vote as men have done, on the 
temperance question, the various school 
questions, the licensing of the social evil, 
the question of tbeir right to control their 
own property, or to have a legal owner- 
ship in their minor children. It is stulti- 
fying to talk such nonsense. 

Women are represented already, by the 
men of their households. Men are unlike 
women, and represent only their own 
tastes, interests and occupations, which 
are chiefly material. The special inter- 
ests of women are in the home, in the 
children, in the future of the race, in what 
really concerns the highest civilization. 
One man is sent to the halls of legisla. 
tion, or to Congress, to represent rail 
roads; another, to represent iron inter- 
ests; another, manufactures; another, the 
agricultural community; another, the 
Standard Oil monopoly; and John Morris- 
sey was said to have been sent to repre- 
sent gamblers. But who is sent to repre- 
sent woman, and the all-important inter 
ests entrusted to her management? 

Woman suffrage would put the control of 
the State and nation into the hands of the 
foreign element. Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
chief of the National Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor, has shown by indisputable facts 





and figures that in every State there are | 


more American women than all the for- 
eign men and women combined. In the 
Southern States collectively, the white 
women outnumber the combined colored 
men and women, 

Women will lose in popular estimation 
when they vote, and will fail to receive the 
courtesy of men as before. The bailot con- 
ters power On Lhuse who are enduwed with 
it,and power always commauds respect. 
“To be weak is to be miserabie,’’ and the 
enfranchised woman wii! be more respect- 
ed thau ever before. 

Women do not know enough to vote, This 
excuse has done duty trom time immemo- 
rial in disfranchising some clasm ‘Ihe 
historian Bancroft tells us that ‘the ocig- 
inal charter of Delaware put tue guvern- 
ment into the hands of a royal council on 
the ground that ‘politics lie beyond the 
profession of merchants.’’’ Enogiand made 
the same objection to the admission of 
Jews into politics, inthe days of Macaulay. 
The average woman of to-day is better ed- 
ucated than the average man, for the girl 
stays longer in sehool than the boy. She 
is more interested in home, family life, 
and church; she rarely muddles ber brain 
with strong drink or tobaccu, and she ex- 
ceeds the average man in morality, law- 
abiding, and chaiacter, George W. Cabie 
says, “if our mothers are not fit to vote, 
they ought to stop bearing sons.”’ 

Politics are necessarily corrupting, and 
will contaminate women. Lhen why not 
distranchise men, aud put the government 
into the hands of one ruler, like the Czar 
of Russia, or the Sultan of Turkey? Would 
that accomplish the purification of poli- 
tics desired by the good men of the na- 
tion? ‘Lift your caucus to the level of 
your parlor!’’ was the advice of Wendell 
Phillips, when the low standards of po- 
litical life were deplored. Introduce the 
womanly element, the good wives and 
mothers of the land, into the world of pol- 
itics, and its moral elevation will begin. 

Women should not vote, because they 
cannot fight. in the days of feudalism, 
women were not allowed to hold real 
estate because they could not fight to de- 
fend it. But the right to vote in our re- 
public is not made to depend on the abil- 
ity to fight. If it were, it would disfran- 
chise half the voting men of the nation. 
All men over forty-five years of age would 
be counted out, as they are considered 
past the fighting age. Of these there are 
97,000 in the single State of Massachusetts. 
So would all clergymen, since they are 
exempt from military service because of 
the moral service they are supposed to 
render, The published record of United 
States Military Statistics shows that more 
than a quarter of the men who enlisted 
and were examined by the surgeons, dur- 
ing our late Civil War, were found to be 
physically unfit for service, and were not 
mustered into the army. When a nation 
goes to war, it claims other service of its 
citizens, both men and women, than fight- 
ing. Ten per cent, of an army is detailed 
to serve the rest as cooks, tailors, etc., 
and they do no fighting; and the hundreds 
of thousands of women whu served their 
country during the Civil War, by work in 
the Sanitary and Christian Commissions, 
who nursed in the hospitals, maintained 
at home the sentiment of loyalty to the 
government, and upheld steadily the su- 
preme moral force necessary to success, 
were as important as the army itself. 

Unjust laws for women are being repealed 
without the women’s vote. We grant that 
immense changes have already been made 
in the laws for women. They have been 
made by the woman suffrage agitation, 
however, and few changes were proposed 
till women began to demand the ballot. 
Some of the laws that most oppress wom- 
en still defile the statute books of the 
various States. Only thirteen of the forty- 
five States of the Union allow the married 
mother to be an equal legal owner and 
guardian of her minor children with her 
husband. In all other States, the father 
has their legal control and ownership. 
The laws everywhere declare that the 
wife’s services belong to the husband, and 
accord to them no money value, only stip- 
ulating that she shall receive at bis hands 
board and clothing, thus making her a 
pauperized dependant upon him. If she 
have leisure and ability to earn money, in 
some States of the Union the law gives 
the husband her earnings also. They are 
his, because he owns the wife and her 
services. In some other respects, the laws 
give to the husband complete and irre- 
sponsible power over the wife, which it is 
never safe to bestow on any one. Is it 
strange that there is unhappiness in mar- 
ried life, and frequency of divorce? 

It was ‘‘taxation without representa- 
tion’’ that directly brought on the Kevo- 
lutionary War. Ovr fathers would not 
pay taxes unless they were represented, 
and declared that to pay taxes, when they 
were denied representation, would be 
“robbery” and ‘‘tyranny.’’ But women 
are taxed all over the Republic without 
being allowed representation. The women 
of Massachusetts alone pay anoual taxes 
to the extent of more than $2,000,000. 
How vast the aggregate of the taxes 
paid by all the unrepresented women 
of the United States! Why, the Stamp 
Act, over which our fathers flamed in 
righteous indignation and refused to pay, 
so that the British Government yielded 
and withdrew it, was not expected to put 





into the treasury more than $500,000! Is 
it not plain that women need the bailot 
for their own protection? 

Only by complete enfranchisement, 
which will place women on an equal legal 
footing with the men of the nation, can 
these centuries of dishonor be brought to 
an honorable close. 
plish any quick-coming millennium. It 
will only bring in the beginning of the 
end, when manly men and womanly wom- 
en, equal in rights, but differing in func- 
tion, shall work together for the accom- 
plishment of righteousness and justice in 
national as in family life. 

The best and noblest men of the world 
are found in our Republic. In the mighty 
warfare which they are waging for the 
good against the evil in the nation, they 
are fearfully hindered by an army of their 
own sex, who crowd the prisons and 
surge through to the dram-shops. Let 
them reinforce themselves with the votes 
of the wives and mothers in the homes, 
and the women in the schools and church- 
es; and the great reforms, which now 
seem to require a century for their accom- 
plishment, will hasten to success in a 
brief score of years. 
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coaxed an aunt to make her a pair of 
stays, he quickly perceived her con- 
strained movements. He cut the laces, 
threw the stays into the fire, and said, 
“Tell your Aunt Mary that I can burn 
these things as fast as she can make 
them!’’ No doubt Mrs. Livermore owed 
her regal and Juno-like shape in part to 
this youthful freedom. 

She was an omopivorous reader. A 
cousin who was a Harvard student took 
her through the college library, impress- 
ing on her at every step that its advan- 
tages were not open to women or girls. 
She was so indignant that she resolved 
never to enter it again. She obtained 
the free use of a circulating library, 
however, in return for dusting and recov- 
ering the books, and she devoured an in- 
credible number of volumes, aud made 
synopses of them in her scrapbooks. 

From early childhood Mrs. Livermore 
had suffered from the stern Calvinistic 
tenets of her father. The belief that the 
majority of mankind were destined to 
everlasting damnation cost her days of 
misery and nights of tears. As LucyStone 
first studied Greek to find out whether 
the texts on the subjection of wives 
were correctly translated, so Mrs. Liver- 
more first studied it to search into the 
correctness of those on eternal damnation. 
She finally satisfied herself that this terri- 
ble doctrine was not taught in the Bible, 
and emerged into peace; but that was 
long after. The death of a dear sister, 
about whose salvation doubts were ex- 
pressed, brought her distress to a crisis. 
At this time she was invited to go and be 
governess to a family of children on a 
a plantation in Southern Virginia. 

I decided to go to Virginia, and to bat- 
tle with myself alone, and if I could not 
conquer the doubts and fears which shad- 
owed my life, I would learn, like the 
camel, to struggle mutely with the heavi- 
est load, and, like the wolf, die in silence. 

Her father disapproved. He said, ‘‘Do 
you know that you are running away from 
home, like a boy?’”’ But she went. She 
stayed nearly three years, and her rela- 
tions with her pupils were most affection- 
ate. As there were between four and five 
hundred slaves on the estate, Mrs. Liver- 
more was brought face to face with the 
institution of slavery. She returned to 
the North a radical Abolitionist. 

She taught a school of her own in Dux- 
bury, Mass., for the next three years, her 
pupils ranging from fourteen to twenty 
years of age. It wrs in reality the high 
school of the town, and was so continued 
when she relinquished it. She was iden- 
tified with the Washingtonian Temperance 
Reform, was on the editorial staff of a 
juvenile temperance paper, and organized 
a Cold Water Army of fifteen hundred 
boys and girls. She wrote temperance 
stories, which she read to them, and which 
were afterwards published in book form 
under the title, ‘‘The Children’s Army” 
(Boston, 1844). 

While in Duxbury, she one day strayed 
into a Universalist Church, was much in- 
terested in the young minister’s sermon, 
and was ultimately led by his teachings 
to become a Universalist. When she went 
home for her vacation, she told her old 
pastor of her change of views. He said 
to her: 

“You will be marrying this young 
clergyman one of these days. And then 
you will bring down upon yourself the 
ostracism of your friends, for the Univer- 
salists have not yet found their way to 
popular favor.” 

So it proved. In 1845 she married the 
Rev. Daniel Parker Livermore. She says: 

I was surprised at the fury of the storm 
that burst upon me. No similar manifes- 
tation of sectarian prejudice would be 
possible now. Friends forsook me, ac- 
quaintances ostracized me, I was disap- 
proved by the church, and for a time my 
father was inconsolable. My mother alone 
congratulated me on my marriage with a 
man in whose favor she decided on her 
first interview with him,... It took long 


Nor wiil this accom-' 





for my father tu conquer his unhappiness 
concerning his heterodox son-in-law. But 
courtesy, kindness and manliness are win- 
ning qualities, and one cannot withstand 
them forever. 

The two men finally became dear friends, 
the elder declaring that the daily life of 
the younger proved him a Christian, 
whatever his theoretical views might be. 

Mr. Livermore was settled over a con- 
gregation in Fall River, Mass. Mrs. Liver- 
more did her own work, and had at first 
all sorts of trouble; but her husband was 
unfailingly kind and encouraging, and 
when her first clam-chowder proved un- 
eatable, he buried it secretly by night in 
a corner of the yard, that the neighbors 
might suspect nothing. Mrs, Livermore 
sent for her younger sister, who was a 
born housekeeper, and put herself under 
training by her, as under a tutor. She 
mastered domestic science, and became so 
expert a seamstress that she saved the 
money to subscribe for the National Era 
by making her husband’s trousers her- 
self. But she never learned really to like 
sewing or cooking, and in later years, 
when she was largely occupied with pub- 
lic work, her sister kept house for her. 

The tastes, habits of study and aims of 
the young couple were similar, and Mrs. 
Livermore drifted inevitably into literary 
work. She formed her husband’s young 
parishioners into reading and study clubs, 
which she conducted, wrote hymns and 
songs for church hymonals and Sunday- 
school singing books, and stories, sketch- 
es and poems for the Galary, Ladies’ Re- 
pository, New York Tribune, and National 
Era. In 1848 she wrote two prize stories, 
one for a State temperance organization, 
entitled, ‘‘Thirty Years Too Late,” illus- 
trating the Washingtonian movement; and 
the other, for a church publishing house, 
entitled, ‘‘A Mental Transformation,” elu- 
cidating a phase of religious belief. The 
former was republished in England, where 
it had a large circulation. It has been 
translated into several languages by mis- 
sionaries, and was republished in Boston 
in 1876. 

Mr. Livermore filled pastorates at Staf- 
ford, Cogn., and Weymouth and Malden, 
Mass. In Stafford his activity in temper- 
ance work brought upon him severe per- 
secution, and on election day Mrs. Liver- 
more, fearing for his life, insisted, despite 
his protest, on accompanying him to the 
polls. He cast his vote in accordance with 
his convictions, and the mob, admiring his 
and his wife’s courage, refrained from any 
assault, and cheered him instead. 

The Livermores became strongly anti- 
slavery, and in consequence things were 
made so uncomfortable for them that in 
1857 they joined a colony going out to 
Kansas. But in Chicago their youngest 
daughter fell terribly ill, and it became 
clear that she would for years be an inva- 
lid, requiring the best medical care, which 
could not be had on the frontier. They 
decided to settle in Chicago. Here Mr. 
Livermore became proprietor aod editor 
of a weekly religious paper, the organ of 
the Universalist denomination in the 
northwest, and Mrs. Livermore became 
his associate editor. For the next twelve 
years her labors were herculean. She 
wrote for every department of the paper, 
except the theological, and in her hus- 
band’s frequent absences from home, ne- 
cessitated by church work, she had charge 
of the entire establishment, paper, print- 
ing-office and publishing house, She con- 
tinued to furnish stories, sketches and 
letters to Eastern periodicals, gave herself 
to church and Sunday-school work, was 
untiring in her labors for the Home forthe 
Friendless, assisted in the establishment 
of the Home for Aged Women, and the 
Hospital for Women and Children, and 
was actively identified with the charitable 
work of the city. 

She performed much reportorial work 
in those days, and at the first nomination 
of Abraham Lincoln for the presidency, in 
the Chicago Wigwam, in 1860, she was the 
only woman reporter assigned a place 
among the hundred or more men report- 
ers, All the while she was her own 
housekeeper, directing her servants her- 
self, giving personal supervision to the 
education and training of her children, 
and exercising a large hospitality. A 
collection of her stories, written during 
those busy days, was published under the 
title, ‘‘Pen Pictures’’ (Chicago, 1863). 

The great uprising among men at the 
opening of the civil war, in 1861, was 
paralleled by a similar uprising among 
women, and in a few months there were 
hundreds of women’s organizations formed 
throughout the North, for the relief of 
sick and wounded soldiers, and the care 
of the soldiers’ families. Mrs. Livermore 
became the head and heart of a large part 
of this work. 

Out of the chaos of benevolent efforts 
evolved by the times, the United States 
Sanitary Commission was born. Mrs, 
Livermore, with her friend, Mrs. Jane C. 
Hoge, had been identified with relief work 
for the soldiers from the beginning, and 
at the instance of Rev. Dr. Henry W. Bel- 
lows, President of the Commission, they 
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were elected associate members of the 
United States Sanitary Commission with 
their headquarters in Chicago, aod the 
two friends worked together till the end 
of the war. Mrs. Livermore resigned all 
positions save that on her husband’s paper, 
secured a governess for her children, and 
subordinated all demands upon her time 
to those of the Commission. She organ- 
ized Soldiers’ Aid Societies, delivered 
public addresses to stimulate supplies and 
donations of money io the principal towns 


temperance, as well as woman suffrage. 
In January, 1870, the WomAn’s JOURNAL 
was established in Boston by Lucy Stone, 
for the advocacy of woman suffrage, and 
Mrs, Livermore received an invitation to 
become its editor in-chief. She accepted, 
and merged her own paper in the new 
one, with Mrs. Howe, Mr. Garrison, Col. 
Higginson, Mrs. Stone and Mr. Blackwell 
as editorial contributors. Her husband 
disposed of bis paper and entire establish- 
ment in Chicago; the family returned to 
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and cities of the Northwest; wrote letters 
by hundreds, personally and by amanuen 
ses, and answered all that she received; 
wrote the circulars, bulletins and month- 
ly reports of the Commission; made trips 
to the front with sanitary stores, and gave 
her personal attention to their distribu- 
tion; brought back large numbers of in- 
valid soldiers, and accompanied them, in 
person, or by proxy, to their homes; as- 
sisted to plan, originate and conduct co- 
lossal Sanitary Fairs, and wrote a history 
of them at their close; detailed women 
nurses for the hospitals, by order of Sec- 
retary Stanton, and accompanied them to 
their posts. The story of women’s work 
during the war has never been told, and 
can never be understood save by those 
connected with it. It is hard for the 
younger generation to realize the vast 
amount that Mrs, Livermore accom- 
plished by her immense abilities and in- 
domitable power to work, The old sol- 
diers adored her, and she was flooded 
with testimonials and souvenirs from 
them, which she valued highly. She 
published her reminiscences of those cru- 
cial days in a large volume, of thrilling 
and graphic interest, entitled, ‘‘My Story 
of the War” (Hartford, Conn., 1888), which 
reached a sale of between fifty thousand 
and sixty thousand copies. 

The war over, Mrs, Livermore resumed 
the former tenor of her life, and took up 
again the philanthropic and literary work 
which she had temporarily relinquished. 
The woman suffrage movement, which 
had been suspended during the absorbing 
activities of the war, was now resusci- 
tated, and Mrs. Livermore identified her- 
self with it. She had kept the columns 
of her husband’s paper ablaze with de- 
mands for the opening of colleges and pro- 
fessional schools to women, for the repeal 
of unjust laws that blocked woman’s 
progress, and for an enlargement of her 
industrial opportunities, that she might 
become self-supporting, but she had be- 
lieved that this might be accomplished 
without making woman a voter, Her ex- 
periences during the war taught her dif- 
ferently. She soon made arrangements 
for a woman suffrage convention in Chi- 
cago, where one had never been held be- 
fore. The leading clergymen of the city 
took part in it, including Edward Eggles- 
ton, Robert Collyer, Edward Beecher, Dr. 
Hammond, and others; Judge Bradwell 
also lent his aid, prominent advocates 
from various parts of the country were 
present, and it proved a notable success. 
An Illinois Woman Suffrage Association 
was organized, and Mrs, Livermore was 
elected its first president. 

Mrs. Livermore helped to organize the 
American W.S. A. at Cleveland, O., in 
1869, and was at one time its president. 
She was an officer in the New England W. 
8. A., and was honorary president of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. at the time of her 
death. 

In January, 1869, she established, at her 
own cost and risk, a woman suffrage 
paper, The Agitator, which advocated 


the East, and have since resided in Mel- 
rose, Mass, 

For two years Mrs, Livermore edited 
the WomMAN’'s JOURNAL, assisted by her 
husband. She then resigned editorial work 
to give her time more entirely to the 
lecture field, where she was in increasing 
demand. 

Mrs, Livermore says of her work as a 
lecturer: 

It was not of my seeking. I had no 
ambition for public life. With my pen, 
the care of my family, and my interest in 
the philanthropic organizations to which 
I gave devoted work, I was well content. 


But her service in the Sanitary Com- 
mission made it necessary for her to go 
out and talk in order to persuade women 
to form Aid Societies, and to interest both 
men and women in the gigantic Sanitary 
Fairs. She had never taken a lesson in 
elocution, but she developed extraordi- 
nary powers as a speaker. Thousands 
hung breathless on her words. The lec- 
ture bureaus urged her to tell her camp 
and hospital experiences, and promised to 
give the proceeds to the Sanitary Com- 
mission : 

The bribe was potent, the task not diffi- 
cult. If I hesitated, from early prejudice 
against women orators, or from lack of 
preparation, I was asked, ‘‘Are you not 
willing to be a voice in the service ef your 
country, after having seen battlefields 
where thousands of men gave their lives to 
save it?’’? And I was obliged to surrender. 


At the end of the war, she had become 
very popular as a lecturer, and her hus- 
band urged her to keep on. 


‘Itis preposterous,”’ said Mr. Livermore, 
“for you to continue baking and brewing, 
making and mending, sweeping, dusting, 
and laundering, when work of a better 
and higher order seeks you. By entering 
upon it, you can advance your views, 
make converts to the reforms with which 
you are identified, and openings for two 
or three women who can do this house- 
work as wellas you. You need not for- 
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sake your home, nor your family; only 








take occasional absences from them, re- | 


turning fresher and more interesting be- 
cause of your varied experiences.”’ 


In power and majesty of eloquence, 
Mrs, Livermore in her prime surpassed 
any woman I ever heard. There was a 
suggestion of Daniel Webster in her great 
eyes and massive brows; but there were 
higher ethical conceptions than his behind 
them. She gave one of her lectures, 
**What Shall we do with our Danghters?”’ 
800 times, and some others almost as often. 
She commanded great prices, but, with 
her usual generosity, she always did a 
vast amount of free speaking for woman 
suffrage and many other good objects. 
She was punctilious in keeping her en- 
gagements, and once, in order to reach an 
appointment on time, she shipped herself 
on @ cattle-car as “‘live-stock.’’ 

In the beginning, Redpath told Mrs. 
Livermore that if she would promise not 
to mention woman suffrage or temperance, 
and not to lecture in courses run by wom- 
en, but would let him make all her en- 
gagements and fix the prices, she should 
become a rich woman, Sherefused, She 
earned a great deal of money, but never 
became rich, partly because of her gener- 
osity, and partly because an unprincipled 
“friend’’ whom she consulted about in- 
vestments, induced her to put her savings 
into worthless stocks owned by himself. 
Thus when she was advanced in years she 
had to go to work again. 

For thirty years she was conspicuous on 
the lecture platform, and was heard in the 
Lyceum courses of the country year after 
year in nearly every State of the Union, 
as wellas in England and Scotland. She 
had a wide range of topics; her lectures 
were biographical, historical, political, re- 
ligious, reformatory and sociological. One 
volume of these has been published, en- 
titled, ‘“‘What shall we do with our 
Daughtere? and Other Lectures’’ (Bos- 
ton, 1883). 

She travelled extensively in the United 
States, literally from ocean to ocean, and 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. In 
company with her husband, she made two 
visits to Europe, where she was warmly 
welcomed by liberal and progressive peo- 
ple. 

Her pen was not idle during these last 
thirty years, and her articles have ap- 
peared in the North American Review, 
The Arena, The Chautauquan, The Inde- 
pendent, The Youth's Companion, The 
Christian Advocate, and many other peri- 
odicals. 

She was twice sent by the Republicans 
of her own town as delegate to the Massa 
chusetts State Republican Convention, 





MRS. LIVERMORE AND HER FIRST CHILD, 
WHO DIED IN INFANCY. 


charged with the presentation of woman 
suffrage resolutions, which were accepted 
and incorporated into the party platform. 
She was identified with the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and was 
president of the Massachusetts W. C. T. 
U. for ten years. She was president of 
the Association for the Advancement of 
Women (better known as the Woman’s 
Congress) during the first two years of its 
organization; she was president of the 
Beneficent Society of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, which assists 
promising and needy students in the pros- 
ecution of their musical studies; was 
identified with the National Woman’s 
Council, was connected with the Uhautau- 
qua movement, in which she was much 
interested, was a life member of the Bos- 
ton Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, and a member of the Woman’s 
Relief Corps, the Ladies’ Aid Society of 
the Massachusetts Soldiers’ Home, the 
Massachusetts Woman’s Indian Associa- 
tion, the Massachusetts Prison Associa- 
tion, the American Psychical Society and 
several literary clubs. Mrs. Livermore 
was a Unitarian, but she cared more for 
life and character than for sect or creed. 
She was a believer in Nationalism, and re- 
garded Socialism as expounded in Amer- 
ica as applied Christianity. 

Her kindness of heart was unlimited, 
and she would sometimes give away 
everything in the pantry to relieve a poor 
family. She helped hundreds of cases of 
distress of which the world never knew. 

Mrs. Livermore’s married life lasted 54 





years, and was ideally happy. Mr. Liver. 
more was a man of erudition, and the au- 
thor of several works esteemed by his de- | 
nomination. He gave great assistance to | 
his wife in the research work needed for 





MISS ELIZABETH LIVRRMORE, 


her lectures. lle was a quiet man, but a! 
man of most liberal ideas. It was he who 
converted Mrs. Livermore to woman suf- 
frage; it was he who persuaded her to 
speak in public, when she thought she 
could not; and it was be who urged her 
to enter upon the work of the Sanitary 
Commission when she objected because it 
would take her so much away from 
home, He was an ardent suffragist. Be- 
ing exceedingly fond and proud of his 
gifted wife, it filled him with wrath that 
she should be classed with idiots and 
felons, and he wrote several fiery pam- 
phlets in defence of the political rights of 
women, He died in 1899. 

As a friend, Mrs. Livermore was most 
steadfast, earnest and generous, At Lucy | 
Stone’s funeral, she told of their last in- | 
terview, when Mrs, Stone on her death- 
bed said to her, ‘‘Well, good-bye! We 
shall be good comrades again, sometime, 
somewhere,”’ and urged her to stand by 
the suffrage cause after she was gone, | 
adding, ‘‘You have often called Alice the 
daughter of the regiment; don’t forget 
her; help her; be good to Alice!’’ Mrs. 
Livermore took this appeal very much to 
heart, and after Mrs. Stone’s death she re- 
doubled her work for the Massachusetts | 
W. S. A. She accepted its presidency, | 
used her influence with prominent per- | 
sons to secure distinguished speakers for | 
the Fortnightlies, came out herself to pre- | 
side and speak at suffrage meetings even 
in inclement weather, always paying her 
own carriage hire—a characteristic trait— | 
and put her shoulder to the wheel with | 
the energy of a young woman, For Lucy 
Stone’s husband and daughter she had a | 
true and warm affection, which they will | 
remember with gratitude to the end of | 
their lives. The last time but one that 
Mrs. Livermore ever spoke in public ‘was 
at the New England Suffrage Festival in 
Faneuil Hallon May 10. She had fainted 
four times that day, and was quite unfit 
to be out; but she was determined to be 
there and to make the presentation 
speech when the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
gave Mr. Blackwell the silver pitcher in 
honor of his 80th birthday. After climb- 
ing the stairs to the hall she sank down on 
a chair, almost breathless. Her young 
friend and attendant, Mrs. Boynton, hov- 
ered about her all the evening, distracted 
with anxiety. Yet all who heard her will 
remember how clearly and well she spoke. 
The next day she spoke again, at a meet- | 
ing of the Melrose W. C. T. U., but was | 
forced to break off by a severe fit of 
coughing. She had a bronchial attack, 
lay unconscious for several days, and 
finally succumbed to heart failure, pass- 
ing away without pain. 

Mrs. Livermore had not the slightest 
fear of death. She once told me she was 
so strong she feared she should live longer 
than she wished. Three years ago, after 
her birthday celebration, she wrote me: 














My family and friends render my pro- 
longed stay here very pleasant, so that I 
do not feel that [am lagging superfluous 
on the stage. And yet—is it strange?—I 
would rather go. How glad my husband 
will be to see me! And I—”’ 


| would probably let a woman go. 
to the chivalry of American men, a woman 
| of sense and self-respect can travel unat- 
| tended through this country with perfect 





No words could tell how glad she would 
be to see him. A. 8. B. 


A TEXAS PASTOR ON CLUBS. 

The Rev. Wm. Uayne Lesre!!, a Pres- 
byterian pastor of Houston, Tex., con- 
tributes to the Houston Chronicle an 
article on clubs. He disapproves of most 
clubs for men, but thinks they may have 
a possible use. 


And as for clubs for women—well, I do 
not believe | would have any! I certainly 


| would not favor those the administration 
| of whose general interests required or 


asked our wives and daughters to travel 


| unattended over the country as delegates. 


But if there is need of someone to go as 
a missionary to the cannibal islands, with 
a good chance of being eaten, Mr. Leavell 
Thanks 


safety. And if Mr. Leavell would not per- 
mit the existence of women’s clubs— 
well, that is where he and the Lord differ. 
Let him read the list of the clubs’ good 
deeds, and he will probably have no far- 
ther call to throw stones at them. 





HUMOROUS. 


“Why, how could you break your en- 
gagement with Jack?” ‘‘We were sea- 
sick together!’’—Life. 


She—Is a telephone girl’s occupation 
profession or a business? He—Neithera 
it’s a calling.—Chicago Daily News. 

‘Are strikes frequent at your shop?’’ 
“Gee, yes! Strikin’ all the time.”’ ‘‘Where 
do you work?”’ ‘Clock factory.’’—Cleve- 
land Leader. 


“T hope you have a clear conscience in 
this matter.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ answered the man 
who had been indicted for graft, ‘I have 
the next best thing.’’ ‘What is that?” 
**A good lawyer.” — Washington Star. 


Mamma—Why, Johnny, is it possible 
you are in the jam again, after I whipped 
you an hour ago for getting into it? 

Johnny—Yes, ma’am, I heard you tell 
grandma you had whipped me too hard, 
sol thought I’d make it even.—Chicago 
News. . 

Did Not Need It.—A country doctor 
tells this story on himself: After writinga 
prescription for a patient, the physician 


| told him that the druggist would probably 


charge him sixty cents for filling it. Then 
the patient asked the physician to lend 
him the money. Thereupvn the physician 
carefully scratched out a part of the pre- 
scription and handed it back, with ten 
cents, remarking: 

“You can have that filled for a dime, 
What I scratched out was for your nerves.”’ 
— Philadelphia Ledger. 


SPECIAL TRAIN 


ON ACCOUNT 


NATIONAL AMERICAN 
Woman Suffrage Asseciation 























The Association meets this year at Port- 
land, Oregon, June 29th to July 5th, and 
the Chicago & North-Western Railway and 
the Union Pacific have made special 
arrangements for the delegates and their 
friends en route to Portland in special 
Pullman sleeping cars through from Chi- 
cago to Portland without change. 

A special train will probably leave Chi- 
cago station of the Chicago & North-West- 
ern Railway at 11 P. M., Friday June 28d, 
arriving in Portland the morning of June 
27th. This train will travel via Chicago & 
North-Western and Union Pacific lines, 

Round-trip rates, good for ninety days 
from time of starting, only $56.50 from 
Chicago, and correspondingly low rates 
from other points. Double berth in Pul)- 
man Standard sleeping car, $14.00; Pull- 
man tourist sleeping car only $7.00 
(double berth will accommodate two peo- 
ple if desired). Choice of routes return- 
ing. 

All who expect to attend should address 
Lucy E, ANTHONY, Mt. Airy, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., who will furnish all reservations 
for berths, full particulars, etc. 

For booklets, maps, etc., address Mr. 
W. B. KNIskern, P. T. M., Chicago & 
North-Western Railway, Chicago, IIl., or 
Mr. E, L. Lenox, G. P. A., Union Pacific 
R. R., Omaha, Neb. 











WE are showing a splendid 
line of Ladies’ SILK 


GLOVES for 


Summer wear. 


Miss M. F. FISK, 
144 Tremont St. 
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MARY A. LIVERMORE. 





BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





[Part of a poem read at the celebration of Mrs. 
Livermore’s birthday in December, 1902.) 


Long has she stood for causes good, 
A valiant standard-bearer, 

A spring of power, a rock, a tower— 
To what shall I compare her? 


Most like is she a broad-armed tree, 
In hearts of millions rooted, 

Its cooling shade o’er myriads laid, 
And every twig deep fruited ; 


Or prairie wide, flushed with a tide 
Of miles of flowers in blossom; 

Or sunny sea, that cradles free 
Great navies on its bosom. 


Against the wrong, what lightnings strong 
Leap forth, her dark brows under, 

And what a voice bids right rejoice 
In tones of mellow thunder! 


The heart that hears melts into tears, 
And in good actions flowers. 

Beneath those flashes, wrong sinks to ashes, 
And evil shrinks and cowers. 


The boys in blue her deep heart knew ; 
The wounded and the dying 

Have blessed her care, her kindness rare, 
When shot and shell were fiying. 


The veterans gray bless her to-day 
With lips that tremble, parting; 

Her honored name they scarce can frame 
Without the teardrops starting. 


Her life flows on through shade and sun, 
An ever-widening river, 

Whicb, like the Nile, brings Plenty’s smile, 
A grand and bounteous giver. 


In homes obscure, the sick and poor 
Uplift her name to heaven ; 
Their prayer outweighs the lavish praise 

By press and rostrum given. 


Her kindly deeds to various needs 
Respond for every comer. 

Countless are they as raindrops gray 
That cheer the flowers in summer. 


Why do I speak, who should be meek 
When abler poets sing you? 

For your rich bower one little flower 
My grateful heart would bring you— 


One little leaf add to the sheaf 
Of your abundant laurels. 

Through all the fights for equal rights, 
The carping and the quarrels 


With “Antis” blind, of narrow mind— 
We've always found you standing 

For the good cause of equal jaws, 
Strong, sturdy, and commanding. 


The standard bright of equal right 
My mother dropped in dying; 

You raised that flag, nor let it drag, 
But kept it bravely flying. 


O helper strong, stay with us long! 
For, when you have departed, 
Who will be left a world bereft 
So generous and large-hearted ? 





oo — 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OKLAHOMA. 


CuickasHa, I, T., May 5, 1905. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Thinking your readers might be inter- 
ested in some experiences of Miss Laura 
A. Gregg while organizing in our “twin 
Territories,” I write to tell you of some 
meetings lately held near here. 

On her way home from @ trip through 
western Oklahoma, Miss Gregg stopped 
to spend Sunday with us, and by previous 
appointment, made through Mr. Amos 
Hollowell, a staunch friend of our cause, 
she went Sunday morning to occupy the 
pulpit of a little country church in Okla- 
homa ten miles from here, and near a very 
new little town called Cottonwood Grove. 
The day was perfect, and when our party 
of four reached the church we found it 
already full to overflowing. An “arbor,” 
with platform for speaker, had been built 
upon the north side of the church for use 
upon some previous occasion, and the 
chairs, organ, etc., were quickly trans- 
ferred to this comfortable and delightful 
out-of-door “temple.”” The choir fur- 
nished good music, and Miss Gregg deliv- 
ered an eloquent discourse, which so de- 
lighted her audience that she was cordially 
urged to return the following Tuesday 
night and speak upon temperance and 
woman suffrage, under the auspices of 
the Anti-Saloon League. 

After being most hospitably entertained 
for dinner (and a five one it was, too) by 
Rev. Mr. Harmon—a Baptist preacher and 
farmer—and wife, we returned to Chicka- 
sha, fully decided that it would be very 
hard to find a more intelligent and appre- 
ciative audience, or a more wide-awake 
community. Brother Harmon is a host in 
himself, and every good cause owes him 
much for the fearless and forceful manner 
in which he espouses the good and attacks 
the evil. 

Miss Gregg spoke again at Cottonwood 
Grove Tuesday night to an audience so 
large that fully one third of the people 
could not get inside the church. She says: 
“After all the chairs were full, they 
brought in wagon seats until there was 
room for no more of them.’”’ Then they 
filled the windows; and still there were so 
many left outside that, though there was 





& strong wind blowing, she begged them to 
let her speak outside again. Again the 
church was emptied, and she spoke out 
of doors to one of the most enthusiastic, 
appreciative and attentive audiences she 
ba: ever addressed. Miss Gregg was en- 
tertained at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Jerkins, and speaks most highly of her 
host and bostess. She says Mr. Jerkins 
“is a great power for good,’’ and the cause 
of woman su ffrage is in the best of hands 
in that district. KATE H. BIGGERs. 








-_---- 


KENTUCKY. 


ASHLAND, Ky., May 16, 1905. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Mrs, Susan S, Fessenden is now making 
a lecture tour through the State, and the 
suffragists have been benefited by it. She 
spoke at a W. C. T. U. county convention 
in Ashland last week, and on Friday night 
she gave a suffrage lecture under the 
auspices of the Ashland Equal Rights 
Association. The next day they held 
their annual meeting for the election of 
officers, and received several new mem- 
bers as a result of the lecture, and hope 
for more still. 

On Sunday night Mrs. Fessenden lec- 
tured in the Methodist church in Cattletts- 
burg, and though it was a W.C. T. U. 
address, it helped the suffrage cause. The 
next afternoon I held a parlor meeting at 
the home of Mrs, A. F. Morse, and organ- 
ized the Cattlettsburg Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation, with seven members. The officers 
are: President, Mrs. James Patton; vice- 
president, Mrs. A. F, Morse; treasurer, 
Mrs. R. H. Kilgore. Ashland and Catt- 
lettsburg are two beautiful cities on the 
Ohio River, near the border of Virginia, 
connected by a trolley and only five miles 
apart. Ashiand has had an Equal Rights 
Association for some years, but the suf- 
fragists in Cattlettsburg have had no 
organization. 

Another fortunate incident was a visit 
and an address at this time in Ashland by 
Miss Belle H. Bennett, of Richmond, Ky., 
tbe president of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. As she is an ardent member of 
the Equal Rights Association and much 
beloved by her church people, her influ- 
ence is always helpful to our cause, 

LAURA CLAY. 
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VERMONT. 


The annual convention of the Vermont 
W. S. A. will be held in the Universalist 
church at Springfield, June 7 and 8. A 
committee meeting was held at Spring- 
field at the residence of Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
Edward O. Thayer (Methodist), on May 18, 
to prepare for the convention. 

Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer, minister of the 
First Universalist Church of Springfield, in 
which the convention wi!l be held, wasa 
member of the Committee on Resolutions 
at the National Convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universa- 
list Church, held in Providence, R. I., last 
summer. He introduced and succeeded 
in having passed by a very large majority 
the following resolution: 


Resolved, That since women pay taxes, 
are interested in all that concerns the welfare 
and safety of the home, yet are now denied 
direct participation in tne affairs of govern- 
ment, while the ballot is ofren given to men 
who are unfit, mentally and morally, to use 
1t for the welfare ot humanity, we should 
cultivate a seutiment in support of the prin- 


ciple that women shouid bave the fuil priv- 
ileges of American citizenship. 

The annual convention of the Vermont 
and Quebec Universalist Church met in 
the Universalist church of Springfield, Vt., 
last September, and Mr. Peunoyer then 
introduced and succeeded in having passed 
the following resolution: 


Resolved, That we note the fact that equal 
suffrage of men and women exists in New 


Zealand and Australia and four states of the 
Union, and that it prevails to a considerable 
extent in other States iu school and other 


matters; and that we believe that its fulles: 
establishment in all the States is called for 
and would greatly aid in the progress of the 
world. 

Mr. Pennoyer was a member of the 
Westchester (N. Y.) P. E. Club, and pre- 
sided in the evening at Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., at an annual public platform meet- 
ing held in 1902 in the Universalist church, 
of which he was pastor. He spoke to 
the Rochester Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Rochester, Vt., last December. 
The Rochester W.S. A. has held several 
meetings during the year. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


MERIDEN, Conn., MAy 16, 1905. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The P. E. Club of Meriden were the 
guests of Miss Ella Wiard of Yalesville, 
May 9, and spent a delightful and profita- 
ble afternoon. 

Miss Wiard is first vice-president of the 
club, @ progressive woman, and greatly 
interested in all educational work. She 
is a member of the Grange, and with her 
brother runs a little farm on one of the 
principal streets of Yalesville, supplying 
the markets in their season with aspara- 





gus, strawberries, and many other luxu- 
ries, besides raising a variety of flowers. 
The home is cosy and prettily arranged, 
showing evidences of good taste, for Miss 
Wiard is a home-maker with all her other 
cares. Just at present she is putting 
forth every effort to secure a public libra- 
ry for the town. Miss Wiard makes a 
charming hostess. Good music was in- 
terspersed between the readings given by 
the members of the club, and refresh- 
ments were served. But the most enjoy- 
able feature of the afternoon was the or- 
portunity to see the collection of pitchers, 
some fifty in number and of various sizes, 
which Miss Wiard has been fifteen years 
in collecting. The most remarkable pitch- 
ers are made of $300 unredeemable money 
ground into pulp. Miss Wiard prizes her 
collection highly. 

The club were greatly disappointed in 
not being able to have Mrs. S. S. Fessen- 
den speak for them May 12, but hope to 
have her later, as she always interests her 
audience, and gains friends with every 
address she gives. 

Our president, Mrs. Mary J. Rogers, has 
been unable to be with the club at severat 
meetings, owing to the sickness and death 
of her mother, but her interest in the 
work has not abated, and she hopes to 
renew efforts for the cause when again 
abie to act in her official capacity. 

A large number of the club attended the 
legislative hearing on the municipal suf- 
frage bill, and were much pleased with 
the impression that the speakers made on 
their audience in the House of Represen- 
tatives. The club is ready for gvod, ef- 
fective work, and will endeavor to achieve 
something during the year that will tell 
for suffrage. A. A, TRUESDELL, 

. State Press Supt. 


The ALADDIN OVEN 


(Invented by Edward Atkinson, Ph. D.) 











Flavors improved, time, worry and 
money saved, 

A heat-retaining box, in which a 
four-course dinner for eight persons 
can be cooked at a nominal cost. 

Conserves the nutritive qualities of 
food material in the highest degree. 

An indispensable adjunct to the 


culinary laboratory. 


Cool kitchens now made possible. 


Send for booklet. 
ALADDIN OVEN CO., 


RROOKLINE, 


MASS. 











EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 
SPECIALIST 


874 Broadway, New York 





As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate.. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 





The New York Suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
letter. It is published by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association every month, and 
costs but 25 cents a year. The editor is Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, 926 W. Genessee St., Syracuse, 
N. Y. All who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in this the largest 
State Association in the suffrage membership. 
Many branches of the work are being pushed, 
and much progress is being made. You ought 
to know about it. Subscribe for the Newsletter 
and you will. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Hararet Tayton Urron and Evizasetu J. Hauser. 





National American, Woman Suffrage Assoviation. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
President, Rev. Anns H. Saw, Recording Secretary, Miss ALIOE STONE BLACKWELL 
7443 Devon 8t., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Vice-President at-Large, Mrs. Cakki# CHAPMAN CATT, Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON. 
The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York City. F Warren, Ohio. 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GoRDON, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 
Auditors { Miss LAuRA CLAY. Lexington, Ky. 
* | Dr. Cora Situ Eaton, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 








The 37th Annual Convention of the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held at Portland, Oregon, June 29th to July 5th. Please note the change 
of date. For particulars concerning the program, write to Miss Kate M. Gordon, 1800 
Prytania St., New Orleans, La. For information concerning railroad rates, address 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, Chairman of Railroad Rates, 7443 Devon Street, Mount Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Miss Anthony announces a rate of $56.50 from Chicago and return, 
and from points east of Chicago to Chicago and back, a rate of one fare plus one 
dollar. 





The annual meeting of the Vermont W. 3. A. will be held at Springfield, June 7 
and 8. 





State Presidents or Corresponding Secretaries are invited to send date and place 
of annual meeting to us for publication in this Column. 





Miss Shaw, in writing of the meeting at Niagara Falls, said that it was held in 
the Assembly Hall of the Natural Food Co. She adds; ‘‘They gave us the use of the 
hall, lights and everything, and the whole place is so sweet and clean that it was a 
pleasure to be there.” A club was organized with the following officers: President, 
Mrs. Winnie Trott; lst vice-president, Mrs. P. P. Barton; 2nd vice-president, Mrs. 
Tone; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. E. J. Cole 





Miss Laughlin recently organized womaa suffrage committees at Roseberg and at 
Myrtle Creek, Oregon. Mrs. F. W. Benson is chairman at the former place and Mrs. 
C. J. Armitage at the latter. Heavy rains and revival services have interfered some- 
what with Miss Laughlin’s meetings, but wherever she goes she finds friends who are 
willing to circulate the petitions and distribute literature. Miss Chase has organized 
at Woodlawn since our last issue, with the following officers: President, Mrs. L. A. 
Foster; secretary, Mrs, Clara V. Garnett; treasurer, Mrs. Margaret Schmorl, Miss 
Chase is off now for a several weeks’ trip at some distance from Portland. 





The P. E. Club of Minneapolis was recently invited to attend special services at 
All Souls’ Oniversalist church, the pastor, Rev. A. N. Alcott, preaching a sermon ap- 
propriate to the occasion. He spoke from the text, “And He that sat upon the throne 
said, Behold, I make all things new.”’ 





The program for a Pomona Grange meeting of the counties of Chester and Dela- 
ware, Pa., May 25, includes a debate on the question, ‘Resolved, That the farming 
population would be benefited by the enfranchisement of women.” The affirmative 
side is to be supported by Frances W. Broomall, one of the Grange lecturers. 





A woman has been appointed by the Board of Education of Warren, O., as one of 
the two persons to take the school enumeration. Mrs. Lizzie B. Hunt, the appointee, 
is a member of the P. E. Club, and, as far as we are able to ascertain, is the first wo- 
man appointed to such a position in the State. The fact that there are two women on 
the Board of Education accounts largely for the appointment of a woman enumerator. 





On May 17, from 3 to 5 P. M., the P. E. Club of Des Moines, Ia., entertained for 
two charter members, Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall and Mrs. Hunter. Tobe charter mem- 
bers of this club means having been members for 35 years. What a splendid record! 





The P. E, Club at Guthrie, O. T., recently gave a dinner in celebration of the 
sixth anniversary of the Hague Peace Conference. Miss Gregg writes that the toasts 
were so fine that it really seemed as if the women spoke under inspiration. Dr, Fran- 
ces Woods responded to “The Relation of Woman’s Ballot to the Peace Movement.’’ 
Miss Gregg says: ‘‘When she had finished, the women jumped up and seized every 
bouquet and every vase of flowers in the room (and they were numerous) and set them 
before her.’’ Miss Gregg neglects to mention whether she herself made a speech. 
Following the dinner, a business meeting was held and new officers elected. 





Miss Gregg has recently addressed two Sunday meetings in the country districts 
in Oklahoma, and at each the audience was so large that the meetings had to he held 
out of doors. Miss Gregg will attend the G. A. R. encampment at Lawton, O. Be, 
and Dr. Wuods is to be present at the Territorial Press Convention later in another 
city. Our organizers lose no opportunity to reach audiences, and the amount of work 
which has been accomplished within the past few months is indeed marvelous. 





We promised some notes about the National Convention Program three weeks 
ago, but the news for the Column crowds in so fast these days that each week we are 
obliged to omit important items and to cut others. Miss Gordon is now assured of the 
following speakers: Mrs, Maud Wood Park, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Mrs. Kincaid of the 
Los Angeles Herald, Mrs. Mabel Craft Deering, a lawyer of San Francisco, Ellis, Mere- 
dith, Dr. Mary D. Hussey, Mr. C. S. Wood, Mr. 8S, A. Lowell, Miss Gregg, Miss Laugh- 
lin, Miss Griffin, Miss Chase, Mrs. Bradford, Mr. Blackwell, Rev. Mr. Cooley and 
Winifred Harper Cooley, Mrs. Charlotte Perkina Gilman, and Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell. We hope to have also Mrs. Grenfell of Colorado, Mrs. Ella Stewart of 
Chicago, Mr. and Mrs. Burdette of California, Mrs. Ed. Hazlett of West Virginia, Mrs. 
Marion Baxter of Washington, and Mrs. Ida Husted Harper. The various discussions 
promise to be of great interest, and the evening programs will represent a wide variety 
of topics and many distinguished speakers. 





Those who expect to go to Portland on the Woman Suffrage Special, and who 
have not yet written to Miss Lucy Anthony for sleeping car reservations, should de- 
lay no longer. Miss Anthony must know soon how many Pullman and Tourist cars to 
engage. The special train leaves Chicago at 11 P. M., June 23. ‘The railroads are do- 
ing everything to make the trip comfortable and pleasant. They have issued a beau- 
tifully-illustrated booklet giving full information as to the route, the rates, etc. Pas- 
sengers and baggage will be transferred free of charge in Chicago from the traius 
on which they arrive to the Wells Street station of the Chicago & North- 
western, from which the special train departs. The Railroads gave our Kailroad Sec- 
retary the services of two clerks to mail these booklets to our people, and to assist 
her with her correspondence, Remember that the tickets are good for 90 days (a 
most unusual concession), and that all sorts of side trips to Alaska, Yellowstone Park, 
the Yosemite, and the Catalina Islands can be taken. The rates from all points East 
of Chicago is but one fare plus one dollar for the round trip, and from Chicago to 
Portland and return but $56.50. Standard Pullman sleeper $14, tourist sleeper, $7. 
For further information, write to Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 7443 Devon Street, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Mrs. Louisa Southworth passed away Friday morning at her home in Cleveland, 
O. Mrs, Southworth was well known to suffragists throughout the United States. 
She frequently made handsome contributions to the National Association, and attend- 
ed her last National Convention at New Orleans. She was not able to go to many ses- 
sions of the Convention, but greatly enjoyed the association with old friends at the 
hotel. The day before her death Mrs. Southworth was present at the afternoon meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Conference being held in Cleveland, and it happened that that 
afternoon a heated discussion on the rights of women in the church took place. 
Though she was in a very delicate state of health and exceedingly weak, Mrs. South- 
worth spoke in behalf of the equality of the sexes in the church. She contended for 
the same rights and privileges for women that are accorded to men. Bravely she 
stood for what she believed to be right, and it is safe to assume that the few in that 
assembly who saw the truth even as she saw it, will cherish the incident as a precious 
memory. We are glad, if it was ordained that her spirit was to take its flight within 
the next few hours, that that last opportunity to raise her voice in woman’s behalf 
came to her, Mrs. Southworth was only 74 years of age, but her health had been in- 
firm foralong time. The funeral is being held this afternoon (the 20th). She is sur- 
vived by two sons and two daughters. 
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